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ABSTRACT 

To determine whether self -report psychological 
inventories could be used to better understand characters in 
literature, a psychology instructor and an English instructor 
arranged their courses so that they both focused on interpersonal 
relationships. The psychology course emphasized research on 
attraction, romantic love, and interpersonal relationships, while the 
English course analyzed the literary representation of male-female 
relationships in short stories and novels. Psychological inventories 
were used with 18 students in the two courses to explore (1) a 
pedagogical hypothesis that Leary's Interpersonal Adjective Checklist 
would identify problem areas in student interpretation of character 
motivation in fiction; (2) a psychology-of -read i ng hypothesis that a 
significant relationship would exist between a reader's view of human 
nature, as measured by Wrightman's Philosophy of Human Nature Scale, 
and his or her description of characters on the Leary Checklist; and 
(3) a literary hypothesis that the classic categorizing of characters 
into "round" and "flat" would be corroborated by reader perception of 
the character's interpersonal behavior on the Leary Checklist. 
Results supported all three hypotheses, indicated the potential value 
of using self-report inventories to understand fictional characters, 
and showed that the interdisciplinary approach enhanced both the 
teaching and the learning processes. (Charts of data are appended.) 
(Author/FL) 
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Pedagogical, fey^holog ical , and Literary Applications 
of Self-report Inventories 
Abstract 

The authors tested three hypotheses in their paired courses in psychology 
and literature: (1) a pedagogical hypothesis that Gary's Interpersonal 
Adjective Checklist vould identi fy problan areas in student interpretation of . 
character motivation in fiction; (2) -a related ps yc hoi ogy-of- read ing hypothesis 
that a significant relationship vould exist betveen a reader 1 s v iew o f human 
nature, as measured by Wrightsman's Fhilosofhy of Hunan Nature Scale, and his or 
her description of characters on the Leary Checklist; and (3) a literary 
hypothesis that the classic categorization of characters into round and flat 
would be corroborated by reader perception of the character's interpersonal 
behavior on teary' s d imensions. Though exploratory, results supported all three 
hypotheses. Furthermore, the pedagogical convenience to both authors of having 
the other's disciplinary content and methodology available in class uniquely 
enhanced the teaching and learning process. 
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Pedagogical, Rsycholog ical , and Literary Applications 
of Self-report Inventories 

The authors taught paired courses in literature and psychology in a program 
of interdisciplinary studies for undergraduates. Both courses focused on 
interpersonal relational ps. The Ehglish course closely analyzed the literary 
representation of male-femaleYelationshi ps in short stories and novels; the 
psychology course emphasized an understanding of research on attraction, 
romantic love, and interpersonal relationships, A major obj ective o f these 
courses was to examine vtoether self-report psychological inventor ies co uld be 
used to b tter understand characters in literature. 

At the outset, the authors formulated three hypotheses to be explored using 
two psychological inventories: (1) a p edagogical hypothesis that the leary 
Interpersonal Adjective Checklist (Leary, 1957 ) vd uld allow for a precise 
indication of vhere differences and misunderstandings arose in the 
interpretation of character motivation; (2) a related psy:hology-of- read ing 
hypothesis that a significant relationship to uld exist between a reader's 
philosophy of human nature , as measured by Wt ightsman 1 s seal e (Wjr ightsman , 
1964), and his or her description o f cbarac ters on the leary Checklist; and (3) 
a literary hypothesis that the classic, impressionistic description of "round" 
and "flat" characters (Ebrster, 1927), or life-like and one-dimensional 
characters, would be corroborated by the representation of the character's 
interpersonal behavior on the eight dimensions of the Leary Checklist. 

These hypotheses v%ere designed to examine issues of interest to instructors 
of both psychology and literature. Ror a psychology instructor, these 
hypotheses, explore the possibility that characters in literature could be used 
as the- subject matter of an analysis based on research in social psychology and 
personality. F^rhaps short stories and novels could provide a context for 
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understanding the abstract concepts used to represent ps^cholog ical processes, 
and allow students to apply these concepts to a convenient, yet in interpreted 
set of fictional relationshi ps • Fbr an Ehglish instructor, the pedagogical 
hypothesis represents a matter of concern to teachers of formal analysis, or 
close reading, the pr imary pedagogy o f 1 iterature . The ps hoi ogy-of- read ing 
hypothesis relates closely to an important subfield of literary criticism, 
namely, reader- response criticism (Bleich, 1978; Holland, 1975a, 1975b) . 
Finally, the 1 iterary hypothesis relates to the observation that literary 
analysts and psychologists have used parallel images to describe persona, 
specifically, the metaphors of roundness and flatness in literature and the 
image o f c ircular ity in Laary' s system and in other vork on circumplex models of 
personality (Wiggins, 1930). 

Method 

Subj ec ts 

The subjects vere 18 aollege undergraduates v\ho voluntarily enrolled in two 
Sour-credit courses in psychology and literature taught during the same 
sem este r . 

M ea surem ent Instruments 

The Dsary Interpersonal Adjective Checklist (Leary, 1957) consists of 128 
items related to an eight category taxonomy of interpersonal behav ior . The 
eight categories and the items in each category are showi in Figure 1. 
Rssponses to the 128 questions, 16 of vshich relate to each category, can be 
coded on a circle diagram divided into octants. 

Wrightsman's Philosophy of Human isfeture Scale {Vic ightsman , 1964) consists 
of 84 statements measuring attitudes of trustworthiness, altruism, independence, 
strength of will and rationality, complexity of human nature, and variability in 
himan nature, along with an overall assessment of the fevorability of the 
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respondent 1 s view o f him an nature. 
Procedure 

Each student completed the Philosophy of Human Nature Soale with respect to 
his or her own view of hunan nature. The Interpersonal Adjective Checklist was 
used by each student to describe the behavior of four characters from three 
1 iterary works : Eveline from James Joyce's story of the same name (Joyre, 
.1969) , Fkrrington from Jo yze' s "Cb inter parts" (Joy^e, 1959) , and Pip and Joe 
from Dickens' Great Expectations (Dickens, 1972). Students were unaware of the 
three hypotheses pr ior to completing the inventories. 

Re sul ts 

The Pedagogical Hypoth esis: Octants of the Leary Checklist that produced 
the highest standard deviation among the students did indeed isolate areas of 
disagreement for analysis and discussion. Eor example, student ratings of the 
character Eveline yielded the largest standard deviation for the 
Ffe spon si bl e-Hy per normal octant. Joyce's story is almost wholly an internal 
monologue of an eighteen-year-old's thoughts on the most impor tant dec ision of 
her life, namely, to elope and thereby escape the fete of her mother's final 
derangement and early death, oi to remain at home in service to her thankless, 
selfish father, as she had promised her mother on her deathbed. In effect, it 
is a choice between life and death, between freedom aid responsibility to her 
surviving parent. Student responses reflected strong disag reement over 
Eveline's sense of responsibility in finally not elopirvg . Students who rated 
EVeLine as highly responsible were rating her commitment to her father; students 
who rated Eveline as irresponsible were rating her lack of responsibility to 
self. Yialysis of responses thus provided an insight into class disagreement 
over character motivation. 

The fey^hology-of-Read ing H/po the si s : Ratings on the Eeary Checklist of a 
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Joy^e character from 11 Ob interparts a loathsome, brutish protagonist named 
F^rrington, were related to students' responses on the Ehilosophy o f Human 
Nature Scale. Correlations (p < .05) revealed that students vlio ted a more 
favorable view of hunan nature rated Harrington as less managerial and as less 
cooperative and tended (p < .10) to rate Harrington as less responsible and less 
competitive. Tho ugh only suggestive, these relationships indicate that a 
favorable view of hunan nature may be associated with more negative evaluations 
of unfavorable characters. Analysis of other characters suggested the 
complementary hypothesis that a favorable view of human nature may be associated 
with a more positive evaluation of favorable characters. If this interpretation 
is supported with additional evidence, it would be the first quantitative 
demonstration of a link between attituriinal variables and reader response to 
literature. 

The Literary H/po thesis : Carson (1969: 112) has described the behavior of 
adjusted and maladjusted persons with reference to the Leary Checklist as 
follows : 

We would expect reasonably well-adjusted persons to be capable, in 
appropriate circumstances and with modulated intensity, of displaying 
behaviors across the entire range of the eight categories. ...Within 
the framevsork of the interpersonal circle, psy:holog ical maladjustment 
usually manifests itself in the form of a rigid, inappropriate, 
inflexible reliance upon behaviors within a particular segment, which 
are often produced with great intensity. 

In a nearly analogous description, Ebrster (1927:67,78) presents the concepts of 

round and flat characters: 

Flat characters were called "humours' 1 in the seventeenth century, and 
are sometimes car icatures. In their purest form, theyare constructed 
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roind a single idea or quality: when there is more than one factor in 
them, we get the beginning of the curve toverds the round.... The 
test of a roind character is whether it is capable of surprising in a 
convincing way.... It has the incalculab ility of life about it — life 
within the pages of a book. 
To exanine the hypothesis that a flat character WDuld exhibit extreme 
behavior in one or just a few octants of Leary's system v^ereas a round 
character would exhibit moderate behaviors in all octants, the authors ch>.S3 tvo 
characters from Dickens 1 Great Expectations : Pip as the test of roundness and 
Joe as the test of flatness. In this novel of a character's development from 
boyhood to adulthood, Pip is found in a variety of situations interacting with a 
wide range of people in his grovth tovard onotional maturity and social 
responsibility. Joe, on the other hand, who pl&ys the archetypal wise- fool, is 
seen in a variety of situations, but as the book's standard of moral goodness, 
Joe does not change. Average class ratings of Pip and Joe for the eight octants 
in leary's system are showi in Figures 2 and 3, respectively. As these figures 
indicate, Pip literally is a "round" character exhibiting moderately intense 
behaviors in all octants, whereas Joe exhibits more extreme behaviors in two 
categories (responsible and cooperative) and clearly is not as well-adjusted as 
Pip. Ffe is incapable of learning to adapt his behavior to the situation. 

Discussion 

The use of Leary's Checklist to describe literary characters helps the 
instructor to identify and bring into focus areas o f student d isagreement 
regarding the interpretation of character motivation. Ike of the checklist also 
encourages close reading of the literary work and thorough understanding of the 
checklist itself, because students must be prepared to defend their description 
of a character. Of course, the checklist is time-ronsuming to complete and 
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score, and can become \vearisome if used too frequently. However, the advantages 
of an objec tive method for identifying different interpretations of character 
motivation warrant further investigation of this approach. 

The use of psycholog ical inventories in reader- response analyses provides a 
quantitative method for examining the association betv^een the attitudes and 
beliefs of readers and their interpretation of 1 iterary charac ters. This type 
of analysis may represent one of the most interesting ways of integrating 
psychology and literature because it involves a non- psycho anal ytic analysis not 
only of the characters but of the readers as well. A better understanding of 
vhat underlies reader- response would be valuable to psychological theorists of 
literature, as well as to psychologists interested in the source of individual 
differences in response to the sine person or social situation. In addition, 
this type of analysis is much easier to conduct than the psychoanalytic model 
suggested by Holland (1975a, 1975b) . 

The apparent correspondence betwen Rorster's round and flat characters and 
Leary's view of psychological adjustment and mal adj ustment provides an 
interesting parallel between literary and psychological analysis and tends to 
support the validity of each conception. In addition, Leary's system provides a 
method for discussing the degree of roundness (or flatness) of a character, 
rather than simply making a categorical judgment. 

In conclusion, while the present examination of the pedagogical, 
ps yc hoi ogy-of- read ing , and literary hypo theses was exploratory, the results 
indicate the potential value of using self-report inventories to understand 
characters in literature. At the same time, the use of 1 iterary charac ters as 
the subj ect matter for a psychological analysis gives life to abstrac t concepts 
and teaches students to use these concepts in concrete situations. 
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Figure removed due to copyright restrictions 



Figure 1. Items on Leary's Interpersonal Adjective Checklist 
divided into eight categories of interpersonal behavior. From T. 
Leafy. Interpersonal diagnosis of personality. New York : 
Ronald Press, 1957* 
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Figure 2. Average class ratings of Pip for each octant of 
Leary ! s system. Distance of the dark bar from the center of the 
diagram indicates the extremity of the corresponding behavior 
(range of 1 to 16 in each octant). 
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Figure 3. Average class ratings of Joe for each octant of 
Leary's system. Distance of the dark bar from the center of the 
diagram indicates the extremity- of the corresponding behavior 
(range of 1 to 16 in each octant). 
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